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FOREWORD 


The purpose of the quarterly Library Science Abstracts is two-fold : 
first, as with all abstracting services, to present a_conspectus of 
current activity and thought in the field of interest, much of which 
would otherwise remain unknown to the majority ; secondly, by 
this means, to enable every member of our very varied profession 
to feel closely linked with all branches of the profession both in 
this country and throughout the world. 


Individual abstracts are fuller than is usual with many technical 
abstracts, so that they should not only make interesting reading in 
themselves, but should be as informative as possible. Each abstract 
bears its number, and all references, both in the text and in the 
Annual Index, will be to these numbers. The Annual Index, a 
separate issue, will be a comprehensive Name and Subject Index. 


The Editors would like to express their most grateful thanks for 
the encouragement and ready co-operation they have met with in 
the preparation of Library Science Abstracts, especially to the Publi- 
cations Committee of the Library Association: the Librarian of the 
Library Association and his staff: Mr. E. J. Carter, Head of the 
Libraries Division, UNESCO: the Director of Libraries, U.S. 
Information Set vice: the Director, Aslib, and his predecessor, Miss 
Ditmas: the Librarian of the St. Bride Foundation: the Librarian 
of the Wellcome Historical Medical Library: the Librarian, the 
Metal Box Company: finally, to all those who have generously 
granted permission for abstracts to be made from their publications. 


All unsigned abstracts are editorial ; others bear the initials of the 
compiler, to whom, in each case, the Editors tender their thanks. 
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LIBRARY SERVICES; GENERAL SURVEYS 


I 
Austrian Libraries, past and present 


Josef Stummvoll 
Lib. Q., Jan. 1950, XX: 1, 33—38. 

The foundations of Austrian cultural life are international. 
Libraries have developed from the monastic libraries of the Middle 
Ages to the university and town libraries, and, in the nineteenth 
century, to provincial, administrative, institute and public libraries. 
There are still more than sixty important monastic libraries, especially 
Benedictine and Cistercian, holding valuable collections. The 
University of Vienna, founded 1365, had at first faculty and college 
libraries only, combined in 1545 to form the first Austrian University 
Library. The first town library, 1466, was incorporated into the 
Hofbibliothek in 1780, and in 1808, became the recipient of copy- 
right deposits (including Hungary until 1867) regulated by the press 
laws of 1867 and 1922. General state library organisation was 
established in the eighteenth century. Between 1745 and 1767, the 
University libraries of Innsbruck and Graz were founded and the 
University Library of Vienna re-established in 1777. In 1848, the 
Austrian Ministry of Education was set up. It took over the 
University Libraries of Vienna, Graz, Innsbruck, Prague, Cracow, 
Lemberg and others. They served the universities, the higher 
imperial and royal institutions and the public, had certain rights of 
copyright, etc. In time, other Ministries formed their own libraries, 
until in 1937, all came under the authority of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. A new office, Councillor for library matters, was created, 
professional education and standards of librarianship were improved, 
scores of useful catalogues were compiled. War damage to library 
buildings and stock, and loss by looting were considerable. 


(There is much detail about individual libraries) 


2 
Fragen des Deutschen Leihverkehrs 


C. Kéttelwesch 
Z. f. B., Jan.—Feb. 1950, 14—20 
Before the war, the Germans were proud of their library system, 
which in organisation and extent was a pattern for other countries, 
especially on the scientific side. The war destroyed not individual 
ries only, but the whole system; it must be rebuilt from the 
ns. A committee in Marburg last autumn decided (1) that each 
yuiceli should choose the books most suitable for its peculiar 
needs, (2) that regions must be defined and self-contained. A dis- 
advantage of the “ regions ” system was the long delay between 
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library and reader. The Bavarian State Library will begin to lend 
out books in the near future: Biography, English and German 
classics, Music, etc. A complete regional catalogue must be com- 
piled. Inter-lending costs were balanced before the war by a system 
of fees, which are now insufficient. Borrowers cannot afford 
increased fees. Each library must do its best for the present in this 
matter. Postage is again a difficult problem. Total cost ts up from 
1,600 marks per 1,000 volumes in 1925 to 6,000 marks per 1,000 in 
1948. The State must meet the cost until such time as the libraries 
have regained pre-war efficiency. In the meantime, if all libraries 
will put immediately into circulation all books in stock or salvaged, 
the strain on the others will be relieved, and there will soon be a 
smooth service everywhere. 


3 
Librarians in the Public Service ; some statistics from the 1949 
Classification List 


H. O. Roth 
N.Z. Libs., Dec. 1949, 268—270. 


The List-of Persons employed in the Public Service, published annually 
by the Public Service Commission of New Zealand, gives a total 
of 128 Librarians and Library Assistants engaged in the Service, 
including 35 male and 93 female. Of these, 23 males and 60 females 
were employed in the National Library Service, the rest in special 

and governmental libraries. Details of salary grades are given. 


4 
Norwegian Libraries 1948—9 


H. M. Fiskaa 
Actes du Com. Int., 1949, 108—110. 


A new Library Bill, July 1949, provides for the establishment of 
new public and school libraries, aided by State grants. Libraries in 
high schools, youth schools and craft schools will also be subsidised 
for book- purchase, a new arrangement in Norway. The “ book- 
car” service is expanding. The Bergen Museum Library has 
become the University Library for the new Bergen University. The 
Library of the Norwegian Technical College has been greatly 
enlarged. New and larger buildings are needed everywhere. Two 
‘ depository libraries ” have been established at the Foreign Office 
in Oslo and at the Library of the Royal Society of Sciences‘at Trond- 
heim. The Norwegian Library Association has been re-organised 
and is establishing a bibliographical institute, a centralised biblio- 
graphical information service and the making of a library film to 
encourage the use of libraries. 
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5 
Non-European Libraries in Natal 


Franklin H. Rooke 
S. Afr. Libs., Oct. 1949, XVII: 2, 83—89. 


‘In November, 1928, the South African Library Association was 
founded at Bloemfontein. Before 1928, there was little library 
provision for the Non-European. The first libraries for the exclu- 
sive use of the Bantu were established at about seven Native Missions. 
There was also before 1928, the Natal Education Department Native 
Teachers’ Library. The only library for Indians was the M. K. 
Gandhi Library at Durban. At the 1928 Conference, adequate 
library provision was planned for Non-Europeans, as part of the 
general library service of the Union, and with full inter-library 
co-operation. The Carnegie Corporation of New York provided 
a grant of £3,000 for books. Administration was undertaken by 
Durban Municipal Library. 


To-day, there are 35 depots, of which 18 serve Bantu, 13 Indian 
and 4 coloured. The total numbers of books issued to depots is 
2,450. (Here follows a list of depots, with membership figures). 
In addition, there are four Non-European Libraries in Natal ; 
Ndongeni Bantu Library (1942), stock in 1947, 2,728, issues, 2,470 : 
Natal University College Non-European Library, stock, 3,000 books, 
39 periodicals, issues in 1947, 3,821 books, 124 periodicals, member- 
ship about 300: Natal Education Department Native Teachers 
Library, stock in 1947, 4,197, issues, 1,437, membership 813: 
M. K. Gandhi Library, for reference only, stock, over 7,000 books, 
over 100 periodicals. 


Generally speaking, there is a great and growing demand by the 
Indian population, but the Native has not yet acquired the reading 
habit. Closer co-operation is needed between teachers and librarians. 


6 
Pace of the Ox 


E. A. Borland 
S. Afr. Libs., Oct. 1949, XVII: 2, 59—6o. 


The South African Library Association was established in July, 
1930, following the plans outlined at the 1928 Library Conference. 
Free libraries have now been established by nearly all the important 
Municipalities in the Transvaal, O.F.S. and Natal. In 1949, an 
amendment to the financial Relations Act legalised the establishment 
of free libraries by Provincial Administrations. University. and 
Special libraries have also improved since 1929. 
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- 
Les Bibliotheques en Espagne 
Actes du Com. Int., 1949, 83—9o0. 

The present structure of Spanish libraries dates from the decree 
of August 1939 creating the Directorate of Archives and Libraries 
which replaced the former Directorate of Fine Arts. Spanish 
libraries are now grouped as follows :—(1) Public Municipal, 210 in 
number, in towns up to 10,000 population, with stocks of 1,000 to 
1,500 volumes, organised by a Central Exchange Committee which 
deals with inter-change and library administration matters: (2) 
School Libraries administered in schools by the Institut San José de 
Calasanz de Pedagogie: (3) thirteen co-ordinating library centres 
which cater for village and small centre libraries on a regional basis : 
(4) Popular and Provincial Lending Libraries, providing recreative 
and technical literature for the workers. These date from 1915, but 
are chiefly in Madrid and Catalonia. (5) Municipal Libraries modelled 
on (4) are planned. (6) Hospital Libraries are planned for T.B. and 
Leprosy Institutions. (7) Thirteen University Libraries receive 
state subsidies in addition to university grants; and grouped with 
these are 121 libraries in establishments for higher education. All 
Government Ministries have their own libraries and archives. 
(8) Research Libraries. Under this heading are grouped the National 
Library (2 million volumes), the Library of the National Palace 
(800,000) and similar large libraries in various parts of Spain. Atten- 
tion is directed to specially important collections of archives, e.g., at 
Simancas. There are altogether 678 centres of library service of all 
kinds. In 1942, the Nicolas Antonio Institute of Bibliography was 
founded to publish bibliographical works by professional archivists, 
bibliographers and librarians; and a National Association of 
Librarians, Archivists and Historians has been formed with govern- 
ment support. 


8 
Swedish Libraries 1948—49 
T. Kleberg 


Actes du Com. Int., 1949, 118—-9. 


Exchange relations have been resumed between Swedish Univer- 
sity and research libraries and institutions all over the world, in- 
cluding Japan. International loans have increased. Microfilming 
is becoming more important, notably the filming of ms. collections. 
The mediaeval mss. of the National Archives have ‘been filmed. 
The City and University Library of Gothenburg now has the right 
to copyright deposit of Swedish publications. Public library 
circulation figures show a 10°, increase. Shortage of staff and 
buildings remains an acute problem. 
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9 
Swiss Libraries during the second world war 


Pierre Bourgeois 
Lib. Assn. Rec., March 1950, LIT: 3, 82—4. 


Historical, geographical and cultural factors have influenced the 
growth of Swiss Libraries. There are about 6,000, (a) scientific, 
(b) devoted to general culture, study and leisure, (c) professional and 
special, (d) popular, all run by numerous individual organisations 
and most of them open to the public. The National Library collects 
only Helvetica: it is the national bibliographic centre, especially for 
the Swiss National bibliography, Le Livre Suisse. The cantonal and 
municipal libraries specialise in their own regions. The Association 
of Swiss Librarians, founded in 1897, gives unity to the library 
activity of the country. Among its achievements is a valuable 
service, the ‘‘ Bibliothéque Suisse pour tous,”’ by which book-boxes 
of instructive or recreative literature are sent to all kinds of private 
groups. The Swiss Union Catalogue at the National Library 
enables 249 libraries to co-operate in inter-lending. With the access- 
ion to power of the Nazis in 1932, the emergency period began for 
Swiss libraries. Evacuation of treasures began in 1937. Staff were 
reduced in numbers, but work steadily increased, with evacuees, 
refugees and army units. Acquisition of books and _ periodicals 
became increasingly difficult. After the war, tremendous efforts 
were made to complete stocks, particularly by exchange, through 
the “‘ Swiss Book Gift.” 


CO-OPERATION 
10 
International Library Loans 


S. P. L. Filon 
Lib. Assn. Rec., March 1950, LIL: 3, 76—81. 


Many countries have established a foreign loans service to sup- 
plement their internal inter-lending systems, encouraged by the 
League of Nations through the Institut de Cooperation Intellectuelle 
and IFLA. In 1925, the Association of University Teachers 
established a Joint Standing Committee on Library Co-operation for 
organising inter-lending between British and foreign University and 
Research Libraries. In 1931, the NCL became the national centre 
for international loans. Originally, the NCL obtained locations and 
transmitted these to the borrowing library which applied directly for 
the book. This system was modified so that all books passed 
through the NCL. Transactions steadily increased from 1931— 39, 
but chiefly lending, due to the high internal organisation of this 
country. For similar reasons, most of our borrowings were from 
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Germany and Scandinavia. Work with France was particularly 
difficult, especially in the provinces. The whole organisation had 
to start again in 1946, and had to be severely limited to minimise the 
effects of war losses. Postage difficulties are met by periodical 
balancing of accounts rather than on individual items. The chief 
difference between NCL and IFLA rules is that NCL prefers books 
and requests to pass through national centres, the object being to 
record loans and the results of searches ; to facilitate erquiries ‘re 
lost or overdue volumes; to guarantee that the scheme is not 
misused by unnecessary applications. 


II 


The UNESCO Clearing House for Publications 
UNESCO Bull., Jan. 1950, IV: 1, 481—487. 

The Clearing House was mainly designed to serve UNESCO’s 
library reconstruction activities. Between 1947 and 1949, the 
Clearing House allocated to libraries in war-damaged countries 
nearly 200,000 publications. In addition, international exchange of 
publications has been developed and new exchange bureaux created. 
UNESCO introduced the Book Coupon Scheme, experimentally, in 
December, 1948. It is now an established UNESCO activity, by 
which institutions and individuals in participating soft currency 
countries can buy books and periodicals, microfilms, maps and 
photostats from any other member in the scheme. It is hoped soon 
to extend the scheme to hard currency countries, especially to United 
States libraries. 

Note.—p. 490. Italy has now joined the scheme. aa 


12 


Library Accessions ; some questions of selection and coverage 
and the Farmington Plan 


R. S. Hutton 
J. of Doc., June 1949, V: 1, 12—18. 

A carefully considered policy of book-selection, according to the 
resources and needs of the library, is essential. Publications such as 
the Aslib Booklist and the Book Review Digest are useful guides. 
American libraries have more expert help available, e.g., the Wilson 
publications, the weekly reference service of the Engineering 
Societies Library in New York, etc. Photo-print copies of period- 
ical articles, issued by the U.S. Department of Agriculture Library 
in Washington, are much used. The Farmington Plan originated in 
1942, and is a co-operative scheme which ensures complete U.S.A. 
coverage of world publications, accompanied by specialist selectivity 
for individual libraries and a minimum of duplication. Each item is 
promptly catalogued in its location library and also in the Union 
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Catalogue at the Library of Congress. The Library Association 
survey of library resources and special collections in this country, 
with suggestions for specialisation, has been carried out indepen- 
dently. 


13 
A duplicate exchange service for medical libraries 


F. N. L. Poynter 
Lib. Assn. Rec., Feb. 1950, LIL: 2, 41—3. 


Serial publications dealing with medicine and allied sciences 
number about 2,000 and are the most important part of a medical 
library’s stock. The American Medical Library Association has 
been running a highly organised duplicate exchange for a long time. 
In this country, the Medical Section was founded in 1947, when a 
similar exchange service was begun, simpler than the American, but 
very efficient. Surplus stocks were collected together at the Well- 
come Historical Medical Library, arranged in order, and librarians 
filled their gaps from this pool. Provincial librarians sent in “‘ wants 
lists”? and material was despatched to them. Not only librarians, 
but private individuals, publishers, hospitals and institutions, have 
co-operated in the scheme. a 


NATIONAL AND GOVERNMENTAL LIBRARIES 


14 
The National Library of Canada 
Ont. Lib. Rev., Aug. 1949, XX XIII: 3, 228—230. 


The Canadian Library Association was founded in 1946, and has 
been considering the establishment of a National Library for Canada, 
which should have a comprehensive collection of Canadian material. 
There should be photographic reproductions of unique and rare 
materials copyrighted in Canada; multiple copies of ail Canadian 
government documents, books, periodicals, newspapers, pamphlets 
and all ephemeral publications ; records of Canada’s dialects, folk- 
lore and music, films, etc. ; and a general reference section. The 
site of the Library has still to be decided. 


15 
India Office Library 
Ind. Lib., Dec. 1949, IV: 3, 80—82. 

The India Office collection is at present in the custody of the 
British Ministry of Commonwealth Relations. The Library grew 
out of the library of the East India Company, moved to Whitehall in 
1867. It was entitled to the copyright privileges contained in the 
Indian Press and Registration of Books Act of 1867. In 1895, the 
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scope of accessions widened to include all published materials 
relating to India and a selection of those relating to Asia. Stock 
totals over 200,000 printed books in many languages, about 70 
separate collections of mss., about 2,300 negatives of Indian anti- 
quities, and drawings. 


16 
The United Nations Library 
UNESCO Bull., Jan. 1950, IV: 1, 488. 

The Library is maintained principally for United Nations dele- 
gations and Secretariat, but is open to any organisation, scholar or 
writer who needs the full documentation of the United Nations, the 
Specialized Agencies or the League of Nations. The stock includes 
an excellent selection of current and basic materials on subjects 
being actively considered by the United Nations, and much of it may 
be borrowed. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


"7 

Alberta looks to the future 

Marjorie Sherlock 

Lib. J., 1 March 1950, LX XV: 5, 369—373. 

The development of the country to the north, through furs, fish, 
lumber, the Edmonton Airport and the Ledue oilfields, is affecting 
the growth of the University. The Rutherford Library, to be 
completed this summer, is part of a large building programme and 
will serve a registration of about 5,000 students. Included in the 
article are plans of the building, which is in a modified English 
Renaissance style, in brick and white limestone. 


(Details of individual rooms, the conveyor belt, lighting, etc. are 
given). 


18 j 


Technical Research Libraries in India. Annamalai University 
Library } 

K. Nagaraja Rao 

Ind. Lib., Dec. 1949, IV: 3, 89—93. 

. The Library was founded in 1929. The 16,000 volumes of the 
Sri Minakshi College Library formed the nucleus of the collection. 
The Engineering and Technology Departments of the University 
were opened in 1945, and corresponding departments added to the 
library. 

(Follows a list of the more important reference books and tech- 
nical periodicals in the library). 
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19 ; 
Benares Hindu University Library 


Pt. D. Subrhmanyam 
Ind. Lib., Dec. 1949, IV: 3, 102—106. 

In 1940, the departmental Science Libraries were centralised, 
co-ordinated and classified by Dewey. A dictionary catalogue was 
compiled. There are special collections: the Silver Jubilee Tech- 
nological Collection, the Indian Ceramic Society Library, the 
Orientalia Collection, Social Sciences, Law, etc. The reading 
room, of the rotunda type, will accommodate nearly 300 readers. 
The Engineering College, Teachers’ Training College and Women’s 
College have their own libraries. The emphasis throughout is on 
research materials and facilities for research. 


20 
The Lamont Library, Harvard University 
Architect, 6 Jan. 1950, 9—15. 

An excellent series of photographs and plans of the exterior 
and all departments. 


21 
Harvard’s Vocarium has attained full stature 


Frederick C. Packard, Jr. 
Lib. J., 15 Jan. 1950, LXXV: 2, 69—74. _ Illus. 

Harvard’s new Lamont undergraduate library has two rooms, 
the Poetry Room and the Forum Room, specially designed and 
equipped for listening to literature recordings, including discs of 
poetry read by the authors, Latin prose and poetry, English verse 
from Chaucer to Yeats, American ballads and Folk Songs, etc. The 
corresponding books are available in the library rooms adjoining. 


(Technical details are given of the equipment used). 


22 
A University Library in Action 
George H. Bushnell 
Lib. Rev., Spring 1950, no. 93, 280—284. 

Unobtrusive and efficient organisation lies behind the calm front 
of University Libraries. The St. Andrews system is based on a 
chart of authorities, sub-authorities, etc., showing the inter-relation 
of all offices, supplemented by a Staff Record and Staff Manual. 
Every member of the staff has a specially printed Library Communi- 
cation Book, with tear-off leaves and carbon copies, from which all 
internal communications are made, and duly filed in individual staff 
files. Results of research undertaken for readers are recorded on 
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cards or in book form according to size and importance. The 
counter-assistants are the guides and friends of every generation of 
students : a spirit of co-operation exists both with each other and 
with the teaching staff. The Chairman and Librarian have wide 
discretionary powers regarding book-selection. Ordering is done 
without delay. The catalogues are in both card and page forms and 
there are special catalogues of maps, mss., papyri, periodicals, 
incunabula, etc. Considerable co-operation exists with other 
libraries in checking collations, imprints, etc. . The principal 
departments are Counter and Reference, Order and Acquisition, 
Cataloguing and Classification, Photography and Exchanges; the 
main divisions, Art and Theology, Science, Medicine, Maps, Mss., 
Prints and Drawings, Early Printed Books and Exhibitions. Inter- 
library borrowing and loans, microfilm work and direct-contact 
photography are carried on. The University issues several series of 
Publications : all distribution is done from St. Andrews. Dupli- 
cates are available for exchange. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


33 
An Industrial College Research Library ; The Tite Prize Design 
Builder, 10 Feb. 1950, 193—195. 

Plans of the winning design, for the 1950 Tite Prize, of an indus- 
trial college research library, specialising in ship-building. The 
design is simple and easily workable. There is a lecture hall which 
does not disturb the peace of the library. 


24 
Principles to be considered in planning and operating a 
functional technical Reference Library 


Juanita H. Hufford 
Spec. Libs., Jan. 1950, XLI: 1, 9—13, 36. 

Adequate space must be provided for shelving books, pefiodicals, 
for vertical files for pamphlets, leaflets, catalogues, photographs, 
photostats, correspondence, etc., for reading tables and comfortable 
chairs. The library should be free from the confusion resultant on 
keeping unnecessary materials in the library, or doing unnecessary 
office work. A separate workroom should be provided. A quiet, 
tidy room, good ventilation, lighting and cleanliness (by janitor 
service) are essential. The librarian must not be burdened with 
other duties to the detriment of the essential functions of a technical 
librarian and should take an active part in the work of professional 
organisations. The basic stock should include standard works and 
the librarian’s vital tools. Next, the stock should specialise in the 
particular field covered by the library. i. 
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25 
Technical Library. Tata Iron and Steel Company, Ltd., 
Jamshedpur 


A. L. Sinha 


Ind. Lib., Dec. 1949, IV: 3, 93—4. 


5,000 volumes are in the Centra! Library and about 2,500 volumes 
in various departments, chiefly on metallurgical and engineering 
subjects, 7,000 bound volumes of 240 technical journals, about 
3,000 pamphlets, British Specifications, Indian Railway Standards, 
American Standards, etc., house journals, trade literature, etc. 
Departments are informed on their special interests. The librarian 
attends the meetings of Heads of Departments in an advisory 
capacity. Classification is by Dewey. There is a card index of 
authors and subjects, and an index of abstracts. Reference service 
is given. 3 


26 
Central Board of Irrigation Library and Information Bureau 


Pt. Gyan Chand 
Ind. Lib., Dec. 1949, IV: 3, 95—-98. 


The Library was formed in 1931 to maintain a comprehensive 
technical library on irrigation and allied subjects, and to disseminate 
research on these subjects. In addition to over 20,000 standard 
works, about 120 engineering periodicals published in India and 
abroad are received regularly, maps, plans, projects and structures, 
etc. Exchange relations exist with 170 institutions all over the 
world. C.B.[. Abstracts are compiled by specialist engineers. 
Author-, Subject-, Projects-, and Rivers-Catalogues are maintained 
on the U.D.C. system, and a shelf-list. A Statfile and Microfilming 
Section has been set up. Motion pictures of engineering interest 
may be had on loan. Sets of index cards are supplied to Public 
Works Departments and Research Stations. 


27 

Churches have libraries too 

Lloyd H. Snyder, Jr. 

Wilson Lib. Bull., Feb. 1950, XXIV: 6, 432. 

Some of the earliest libraries in America were those in church 
parishes, often organised by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. The movement has received fresh impetus of late 
from the various denominational publishing houses. The Church 
Library Service lists over 4,000 church libraries of the Southern 
Baptist Church and over 1,000 of the Methodist Church, varying 
considerably in size and planned for the congregations, teachers, 
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children, Bible lessons, etc. The Baptist Library Service recom- 
mends 30°, religion and philosophy in the book stock, 14% fiction 
and biography, 50°, for the ‘under fifteens,’ 5°, other classes. 
Training courses are organised and bulletins and book-lists produced. 


28 
Prison Libraries : an adventure in social service 


Richard F. Watson 
Lib. Assn. Rec., Feb. 1950, LIL: 2, 36— 40. 

The author makes special reference to the service given as a 
branch of Preston Public Libraries. Prison libraries in Britain are 
organised by either the Prison Commission or the Public Library 
Authorities, and are an integral part of prison administration. 
Exercises in librarianship are unlimited, directed mainly towards 
encouraging a sense of law-abiding citizenship, education, vocational 
training and recreation. There must be liaison between the 
librarian and the class teacher. Book-selection must be subject to 
commonsense censorship. The librarian must be knowledgeable on 
prison administration and have the right attitude to the inmates. 
Non-fiction requests, chiefly for practical subjects, are supplied when 
necessary from the Central Library. Talks, special collections, etc. 
may encourage the reading habit. ‘* Objectives and Standards for 
Libraries in Adult Prisons” was formulated by the American 
Library Association in 1943. 


29 

London Local Collections 
Raymond Smith 

]. of Doc., June 1949, V: 1, 19-30. 

The definition here is a systematic and well-organised collection 
of books on the County of London. Overlapping this area are 
numerous others, the Police district, drainage area, port area, etc. 
Primary material is archaeological, manuscript, graphic, printed. 
Secondary material is books, etc. concerned mainly with London, 
and background books. Much London source materia! is housed 
elsewhere. The Guildhall collection is now most comprehensive 
and has a duplicate loan collection. The basic collection consists of 
about 10,000 printed books, 5,000 pamphlets, 30,000 mss., 2,000 
broadsides, 1,000 proclamations, 15,000 play-bills, 17,200 prints, 
5,000 maps and cuttings. 100,000 is an estimated figure for the 
total bookstock. Archives form a separate collection under a 
trained archivist. Bishopsgate Institute has a general collection, 
5,000—6,000 books and pamphlets, 2,000 prints and drawings. 
The London Museum, principally of archaeology, has also some 
books, including the Bell collection on the Great Plague and Fire. 
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The Members’ Library of the L.C.C. has a large library, about 
10,000 prints and drawings and about 2,000 maps. Most municipal 
libraries have their own collections. (Details are given of some of 
the more important). The Ministry of Works, the Metropolitan 
Water Board, the Port of London Authority, the Thames Conser- 
vancy, the National and other collections, the Public Record Office, 
etc. all have their libraries and records. Institutions usually hold 
their own archives. 


INFORMATION SERVICES 
30 


Reference aids for the literature search 
B. C. Vickery 
Industr. Ch., Feb. 1950, XXVI: 301, 7o—72. 

During and since the war, there has been a great increase in the 
use of special libraries and information services. Locating the 
information is one of the tasks of the information officer, and there 
are many guides, both general and specific, to publications and 
locations. It is recommended that some at least should be imme- 


diately to hand. D.|J.F. 


31 

How the Manufacturer can help the Librarian 
Eric N. Simons 

Manch. Rev., Winter 1949—50, V, 351—358. 

The tradition of secrecy on the part of manufacturers about their 
work may account for the lack of co-operation sought from them by 
librarians. Towards the end of the last century, American manu- 
facturers began to pool their information: catalogues, publications 
and data sheets began to appear freely, and gradually, manufacturers 
in this country followed suit. These handbooks, house journals, 
catalogues, etc. contain information of direct practical, scientific and 
technical value that can often be found nowhere else. They are, in 
effect, privately-produced text-book material, on a specific tool or 
process, more up-to-date than professionally produced text-books, 
and invaluable to all libraries. 


32 
Holiday Information Services in Public Libraries 
A. W. McClellan 
Lib. Assn. Rec., Feb. 1950, LII: 2, 45—7. 

“‘ Holiday ” collections, consisting of maps, time-tables, Ward 
Lock guides, town guides, etc., developed rapidly between the wars. 
The Home Holidays Division of the British Tourist and Holidays 
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Board has inaugurated a scheme in co-operation with the Borough 
Librarians of London, to assist libraries in obtaining material and to 
publicise the service. This scheme will probably be extended to 
include Birmingham, Nottingham, Leeds and Manchester, etc. It 
is planned (a) to compile a list of libraries willing to co-operate in 
the scheme, (b) to circulate copies of the list to holiday resorts, with 
a request to forward their publicity material to these libraries, and 
(c) to provide posters and display units, etc. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


33 
Public Library development in Belgium 


Leo Schevenhels 
Lib. Q., Jan. 1950, XX: 1, 39—42. 

Belgium library development has been hampered by various 
factors: the bilingual nature of the country, Dutch and French: 
the economic structure, industrial in the south, agrarian in the north : 
political and religious friction: ideologies and controversies of 
various kinds: inadequate financial support. The post-war I 
period brought improvements in education and in 1921, the Destrée 
Act provided for three types of “ public ” libraries, but many errors 
were made and the public library was still regarded primarily as a 
philanthropic institution. There are to-day 2,500 so-called public 
libraries, a handful of genuinely public libraries, e.g. Antwerp, 
Liége, Ghent, Hoboken, Ostend, Malines, Namur, etc., and five 
training schools. But there is in general an apathy in official author- 
ity, a pervasive influence of political infiltration and a lack of poticy, 
adequate buildidgs, reading-rooms, etc. : 


34 
Nyborg Public Library, 1938—39 
Architect, 10 March 1950, XCVII: 4238, 263. 

Photograph of a design shown in the Exhibition of Danish 
architecture of to-day. 


35 
Public Libraries in the North West 

G. A. Carter 

N.W. Newsl., Jan. 1950, no. 1, 1—z. 

Warrington established a rate-supported library in 1848 the refer- 
ence library was free, the lending library open to subscribers only. 


Salford opened a reference library in 1849. Manchester in 1852 
opened the first free lending library under the Public Libraries Act 
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of 1850. Liverpool also opened its first library in 1852, Bolton in 
1853. The first branch library was opened in Liverpool in 1853, 
a books for the blind collection was added in 1857 and music in 
1859. The early public libraries were in the large towns and were 
greatly helped by private benefaction. In 1887, the ‘‘ Librarians of 
the Mersey District ” Association was formed, the forerunner of the 
North-Western Branch, the first official branch of the Library Asso- 
ciation, which followed in 1896. 


36 

Public Libraries in Paris 

R. C. Benge 

Lib. Assn. Rec., March 1950, LIL: 3, 85—7. 

There is a central administration at the Hotel de Ville, but no 
inter-lending and no union catalogue. Each arrondissement has its 
Central Library and usually two or three smaller libraries open in 
the evenings. Special libraries include La Bibliotheque Municipal 
d’Art et Industrie Forney, La Bibliotheque de la Préfecture (stock 
about 112,000 volumes, for official use and students), La Biblio- 
theque Marguerite Durand (15,000 volumes on Feminism), 
Bibliotheque des Arts Graphiques (4,000 volumes on printing and 
book arts), La Bibliotheque Historique de la Ville de Paris (about 
300,000 volumes on Paris). The first public library was founded in 
1865, and by the end of the century, there were libraries in all the 
arrondissements, Between 1931 and 1939, great progress was 
made but financial provision was and is still inadequate. Not 
many libraries have separate buildings, but are part of the 
town hall, many have dull surroundings, old fittings, etc. The 
Dewey classification is usual, and modern developments are often 
most marked in the catalogues. Cataloguing methods are standard- 
ised. There is no general reference system. About half the 
libraries make special provision for children. There is no developed 
system of professional training in France. Economic difficulties 
resulting in official indifference and public apathy, with the exception 
of some large industrial firms which have set up their own libraries, 
account for the slow development of a public library system in 
France. Individual libraries vary considerably in size, efficiency and 
methods of work. 


37 

The Public Library Service of Italy 

F. L. Kent 

Lib. Assn. Rec., Jan. 1950, LIT: 1, 1o—11. 
The Italian Federation of; Public Libraries was founded by the 

Unione Italiana della Cultura Popolare in 1908. By 1920, some 

2,500 libraries were associated with the Federation, including new 
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public libraries, school, children’s and travelling libraries. In 1948, 
a committee of the Unione on public and learned libraries resolved 
to re-establish the Federation, following the destruction of the 1939 
war. Its new programme is comprehensive and aims to provide 
the widest possible service in alignment with modern ania 
ments. 


38 : 
Canterbury Public Library; alterations in progress 


J. E. D. Stringleman 
N.Z,. Libs., Dec. 1949, 266--8. 


In October, 1948, when the control of Canterbury Public Library 
passed from Canterbury University College to Christchurch City 
Council, alterations were planned, to make the building more efficient, 
attractive and more effectively worked. Part of the News Room has 
been used for a Children’s Library, which has a separate entrance. 
The approach to Reference and Lending Libraries has been improved 
and here will be an enquiry desk, catalogue cabinets and charging 
desk. The Lending Library will have island stacks and wall shelving. 
Offices for the Librarian and Assistant Librarian and a large work- 
room are planned. Structural alterations will enable the Reference 


Library to take practically the whole upper floor, with a workroom - 


and book lift in one corner. The Reference stackroom is adjoining. 
New windows will give excellent light : strip lighting will be pro- 
vided throughout the building. These alterations, in addition to 
repairs to the roof, new heating apparatus, etc., will cost £15,000— 
£16,000. 


39 
Historicai Survey of the more important libraries in the Union 
of South Africz. XII—-Queenstown Public Library 


S. J. Kritzinger (comp.) 
S.Afr. Libs., Oct. 1949, XVII: 2, 61—65. Photo. 


The Library was founded in 1859, being originally named the 
‘“‘ Cathcart Library.” It was first housed in a small building in the 
Hexagon, then moved to the Town Hall Buildings. In 1929, the 
present building was completed. Stock is 26,500. In 1949, 20 
newspapers and 39 periodicals in English and Afrikaans were 
provided in the Reading Room. (Financial details are given under 
the usual headings). Membership in 1948 was 421. Issues were 
29,832 fiction, 4,353 non-fiction. It is a subscription library, run as 
a municipal department so far as finances are concerned: the annual 
deficit is made up out of the rates. Staff consists of the Librarian 
and an Assistant. The Library serves both the farming community 
and the townsfolk. 
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40 
A short survey of Swedish Public Libraries 
Hanna Martensson 


Lib. World, Jan. 1950, LI: 595, 123—4. 

By 1868, with the increasing interest in the public library’s part 
in education and the example of English and Scotch libraries, there 
were 1,437 Swedish parish libraries. Not until the industrialisation 
at the end of the century, did the movement spread to the towns. 
In 1905, the public libraries first obtained state subsidies. By 1947, 
there were 1,541 public libraries, besides school, hospital, study 
circle Itbraries, etc. Stockholm public library is the largest in 
Sweden (stock 250,000). The main library, built in 1928, has a 
large circular hall and five reading rooms. Reference and lending 
books are shelved together. There is a newsroom, with 123 
Swedish and 35 foreign newspapers, and a magazine room, with 800 
magazines. Microfilms will in future replace the bound newspaper 
files. There are 43 branch libraries. Printed cumulative catalogues 
are published bi-annually, and special subject catalogues are in 
preparation. The library collaborates with school libraries and 
buys, binds and catalogues their books. 

There are twenty “ central” libraries in Sweden, corresponding 
to the English county libraries, e.g. the Dickson Library of Gothen- 
burg and the public library of Malmo. Swedish public libraries 
have their own classification scheme, using letters. Printed cata- 
logue cards have been available for some years, and from 1950, the 
printed catalogue cards of the public library of Stockholm will be 
available. Professional examination courses have been organised 
since 1926. Students must have at least begun a University course, 
and must be bachelors or masters of arts by the time they take their 
librarian’s degree. British and American influences have been 


important. 


41 
The U.S. Public Library Inquiry 
UNESCO Bull., Jan. 1950, IV: 1, 492. 

For two years, a staff of experts, under the auspices of the U: S. 
Social Science Research Council and the A.L.A., have been studying 
the basic problems of public library service. Their findings have 
been published by the Columbia U.P., 1949. Short titles are as 
follows :— 

The Public Library in the United States. Robert D. Leigh. 

The Library’s Public. Bernard Berelson. 

The Public Librarian. Alice I. Bryan. 

The Public Library in the Political Process. Oliver Garceau. 
Government Publications for the Citizen. James L. McCamy. 


The Book Industry. William Miller. 
The Information Film. Gloria Waldron. 
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42 

D.C. Reorganizes Divisions 

Harry N. Peterson 

Lib. J., 15 Jan., 1 Feb. 1950, LXXV: 2 and 3, 78--81, 92; 143-146. Illus. 
The reorganization of the Central Public Library of the District 


‘of Columbia has been completed on an open-shelf subject divisional 


plan. Divisions are Fiction, Philosophy, Sociology, Technology 
and Science, Government, Business and Economics, Art, Music, 
Literature, History, Biography. At the same time, classification has 
been changed from Cutter to Dewey. Departments were arranged 
according to public use, etc., and furniture and equipment set up in 
a standardised pattern. General periodicals are kept in the General 
Reference Room, subject — in their appropriate room. 
All material, regardless of format, is arranged according to subject 
content. The changes have resulted in an improved public service, 
easier working and saving of space. 


43 

The Obligations and Responsibilities of the Librarian concern- 
ing Censorship 

Leon Carnovsky 

Lib. Q., Jan. 1930, XX: 1, 21—32. 

Book selection and censorship are not identical. Censorship 
operates mainly in three subjects, politics, religion and morals. 
With regard to the first two, the public library should present 
information on all points of view. Policy regarding the third is 
more difficult to define. The author’s intention should be con- 
sidered, and the possible effect on readers. Censorship in itself is 
bad, but there should always be something positive to recommend a 
book to the bookstock. 


44 
The Place of the Public Library in Adult Education To-day 
and To-.norrow 


R. Russell Munn 
Ont. Lib. Rev., Aug. 1949, XXXII]: 3, 194—198. 
All recorded ideas, not only books, are tools in the task of 
‘educating for freedom.” Authorities in Adult Education have 
for some time considered the public library the most effective agent 
in this field. Librarians must organise their resources to reach as 
far and’ as effectively as possible. Service to individuals is still 
paramount, but service to informal adult groups is becoming 
increasingly important. The Group Service Department can offer 
a programme-planning service, use of films, reading-lists. Group 
advisers represent the library in community enterprises and give 
practical co-operation. The same approach can be made on a 
smaller scale by branch and small community libraries. 
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45 
First things first ; an evaluation of library processes 


William B. Paton 


Lib. Assn. Rec., Jan 1950, LI]: 1, 2—7. 


Library assistants perform a multiciplicity of duties, counter- 
work, processing, clerical work of all kinds, etc., some of which 
might, with advantage, be reduced, e.g. the collation of books, 
stamping, the accessions register. Statistics should be kept only to 
be used as guides to book selection, etc A reservation system is 
useful, but should be as simple as possible. As circumstances 
change, so should our methods progress. All the time thus saved 
on unnecessary tasks should be concentrated on scientific book 
selection, useful classification, high standard cataloguing, display 
work, the preparation of book-lists and, chief of all, book know- 
ledge and personal guidance of readers. 


46 
Grand Rapids Public Library explores mechanical cataloging 
Lib. ]., 1 March 1950, LXXV: 5, 417—8. 


The installation of Addressograph equipment (Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation) has reduced costs and labour. Results 
have been expeditiously efficient and accurate. The cost of the 
equipment will be liquidated in three years by the saving on Library 
of Congress cards. The librarians, freed from recurrent clerical] 
functions, are able to devote time to professional cataloging. A 
metal master plate is typed, which thus becomes a permanent repro- 
ducing medium. The process is used also for compiling a permanent 
registration file, addressing overdue notices, weekly acquisition lists, 
and booklists, etc. 


WORK WITH CHILDREN 


47 
First International Youth Library 
UNESCO Bull., Jan. 1950, IV: 1, 502. 

The International Youth Library, in Munich, the first of its kind, 
was planned as a step towards the re-education of German youth. 
It has already thousands of books from twenty-three countries, 
children’s paintings, films and records. The aims of the library are : 
(1) to further understanding between young people, through speech, 
print and group activities of ail kinds, (2) to inform and co-operate 
with parents, teachers, authors and illustrators, (3) to guide publish- 
ers in the production of children’s books, and (4) to experiment with 
new educational methods. 
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48 
The International Youth Library 
J. Bookshelf, March 1950, XIV: 2, 54—7. 

“The purpose of the I.Y.L. is to promote international under- 
standing and education by the free exchange of the cultural heritage 
of the world among children and young people...” An 
International Youth Book Exhibition has been organised: con- 
ferences between German and foreign publishers have been 
arranged: the Rockefeller Foundation has given a two years’ grant 
starting from April, 1949, to be spent on a foreign adviser to the 
Library and on books: and a Society of Friends of the Internationa! 
Youth Library has been founded. Librarians and teachers, by their 
specialised knowledge, can help to promote the aims of the I. Y.L. 


49 

Young Readers like to stretch 
Lionel R. McColvin 

Lib. Rev., Spring 1950, no. 93, 284—z29g0. 

Much of the bookstock in children’s libraries is inferior in sen- 
timent, quality of prose style and illustration, and must tend to 
encourage mental laziness. There should be closer co-operation 
between teachers and junior librarians, so that children learn to use 
the materials in the library to develop an active mind: they should 
be given or have access to adult stock, especially in practical technical 
and scientific subjects. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 


5° 
Les Bibliotheques pour Malades en Belgique 
Actes du Com. Int., 1949, 80-—82. 

The Conseil National des Bibliotheques d’Hopitaux was founded 
by the Belgian Red Cross in 1936 to establish libraries in hospitals 
and sanitoria, and has now opened 42. Issues for 1948 were 296,027, 
of which 17°, were non-fiction. Stock is 45,079. 255 voluntary 
workers, specially trained, administer the hospital service by weekly 
visits to the wards with book-trolleys. The central organisation of 
the C.N.B.H., all trained librarians, controls the libraries and super- 
vises the preparation and administration of stock. All books are 
selected, bound, labelled, classified by Dewey and catalogued. 
Hand catalogues of each library are available for readers. A mini- 
mum of four books per bed is envisaged, ten for a sanatorium. 
Voluntary statf take part in annual training courses organised by the 
Red Cross. Special Reading Committees have been formed to 
consider book selection: they are experienced distributors, who 
evaluate the books and assign code marks for the benefit of the less 
knowledgeable. A subsidy 1s granted by the srate. 
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51 
Hospital Libraries and Hospital Librarians 

hr. A. Brace 

Book Trolley, Dec. 1949, V : 19, 389—392. 

The author considers the provision of reading for children in 
hospital. For invalid children, books are the main approach to 
knowledge, as well as a joy. Many classics are still popular, e.g. 
Little Women and Good Wires. Of living authors, Noel Streatfeild, 
Elizabeth Kyle, Elizabeth Goudge and Geoffrey Trease are men- 
tioned. There are excellent nature study and science books, and 
the Chi/dren’s Encyclopaedia. Reading aloud may encourage some 


-children and teach them the beauty of words. Queen Mary’s 


Hospital at Carshalton has a Children’s Library of over 5,000 books. 


$2 
Books and Mental Health 


Jovce L. Coates 
Lib. Assn. Rec., Jan. 1950, LI]: 1, 8—ro. 


The Librarian was appointed at Netherne Hospital, Coulsdon, at 
Christmas, 1948. The patients, numbering about 2,000, in the 
Reception Hospital were studied for a few weeks : the existing stock 
was overhauled and estimates prepared for new stock. {800 was 
spent on fiction, hobbies, handicrafts, travel and biography. Art 
and music therapy is important and an allocation of the book-fund 
was made to these sections. Stock now totals about 4,000. There 
is an informal loan scheme with Coulsdon and Purley Public 
Libraries. Cataloguing and classification, by Dewey, are in process. 
Binding is done on the premises. The patients help with routine 
duties. Buibliotherapy can do much to maintain the normality of the 
patients’ life. 


CATALOGUING, CLASSIFICATION, INDEXING 


53 ! 
The Catalogues of the Manchester Reference Library 


G. E. Haslam 
Manch. Rev., Winter 1949—50, V, 358—361. 


The first Printed Catalogue, 1864, contained author entries, each 
book having a progressive number, which served as the call number. 
Anonymous books went under subject. A Supplement followed in 
1879 and an Index, 1881. Manuscript Sheaf Catalogues were 
compiled, 1880—1934. The Quarterly Record, 1897—1912, provided 
lists of additions to the Reference Library. Classified card catalogues 
were available from 1921, consisting of books added ‘since 1918. 
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48 
The International Youth Library 
J. Bookshelf, March 1950, XIV: 2, 54—7. 

“The purpose of the I.Y.L. is to promote international under- 
standing and education by the free exchange of the cultural heritage 
of the world among children and young people...” An 
International Youth Book Exhibition has been organised: con- 
ferences between German and foreign publishers have been 
arranged: the Rockefeller Foundation has given a two years’ grant 
starting from April, 1949, to be spent on a foreign adviser to the 
Library and on books: and a Society of Friends of the International 
Youth Library has been founded. Librarians and teachers, by their 
specialised knowledge, can help to promote the aims of the I.Y.L. 


49 

Young Readers like to stretch 
Lionel R. McColvin - 

Lib. Rev., Spring 1950, no. 93, 284—290. 

Much of the bookstock in children’s libraries is inferior in sen- 
timent, quality of prose style and illustration, and must tend to 
encourage mental laziness. There should be closer co-operation 
between teachers and junior librarians, so that children learn to use 
the materials in the library to develop an active mind: they should 
be given or have access to adult stock, especially in practical technical 
and scientific subjects. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 


50 
Les Bibliotheques pour Malades en Belgique 
Actes du Com. Int., 1949, 80—8z. 

The Conseil National des Bibliotheques d’Hopitaux was founded 
by the Belgian Red Cross in 1936 to establish libraries in hospitals 
and sanitoria, and has now opened 42. Issues for 1948 were 296,027, 
of which 17°, were non-fiction. Stock is 45,079. 255 voluntary 
workers, specially trained, administer the hospital service by weekly 
visits to the wards with book-trolleys. The central organisation of 
the C.N.B.H., all trained librarians, controls the libraries and super- 
vises the preparation and administration of stock. All books are 
selected, bound, labelled, classified by Dewey and catalogued. 
Hand catalogues of each library are available for readers. A mini- 
mum of four books per bed is envisaged, ten for a sanatorium. 
Voluntary staif take part in annual training courses organised by the 
Red Cross. Special Reading Committees have been formed to 
consider book selection; they are experienced distributors, who 
evaluate the books and assign code marks for the benefit of the less 
knowledgeable. A subsidy is granted by the strate. 
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51 
Hospital Libraries and Hospital Librarians 
rE. A. Brace 

Book Trolley, Dec. 1949, V: 19, 389—392. 


The author considers the provision of reading for children in 
hospital. Vor invalid children, books are the main approach to 
knowledge, as well as a joy. Many classics are still popular, e.g. 
Little Women and Good Wires. Of living authors, Noel Streatfeild, 
Elizabeth Kyle, Elizabeth Goudge and Geoffrey Trease are men- 
tioned. There are excellent nature study and science books, and 
the Children’s Encyclopaedia. Reading aloud may encourage some 
children and teach them the beauty of words. Queen Mary’s 
Hospital at Carshalton has a Children’s Library of over 5,000 books. 


52 
Books and Mental Health 


Jovce L. Coates 
Lib. Assn. Rec., Jan. 1950, LI]: 1, 8—ro. 


The Librarian was appointed at Netherne Hospital, Coulsdon, at 
Christmas, 1948. The patients, numbering about 2,000, in the 
Reception Hospital were studied for afew weeks : the existing stock 
was overhauled and estimates prepared for new stock. {800 was 
spent on fiction, hobbies, handicrafts, travel and biography. Art 
and music therapy is important and an allocation of the book-fund 
was made to these sections. Stock now totals about 4,000. There 
is an informal loan scheme with Coulsdon and Purley Public 
Libraries. Cataloguing and classification, by Dewey, are in process. 
Binding is done on the premises. The patients help with routine 
duties. Bibliotherapy can do much to maintain the normality of the 
patients’ life. 


CATALOGUING, CLASSIFICATION, INDEXING 


53 
The Catalogues of the Manchester Reference Library 


G. E. Haslam 
Manch. Rev., Winter 1949—50, V, 358—361. 


The first Printed Catalogue, 1864, contained author entries, each 
book having a progressive number, which served as the call number. 
Anonymous books went under subject. A Supplement followed in 
1879 and an Index, 1881. Manuscript Sheaf Catalogues were 
compiled, 1880—1934. The Quarterly Record, 1897—1912, provided 
lists of additions to the Reference Library. Classified card catalogues 
were available from 1921, consisting of books added since 1918. 
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The previous collection was to be included gradually. The 
Manchester Revien' began in 1936 as a guide to additions for use outside 
the library. A classed catalogue of the Reference Library, about 
400,000 volumes, is now in progress, intended eventually as a basic 
subject guide to books in English. In general, it will follow the 
practice of the B.N.B. 


54 
Africana Cataloguing 


A. M. Lewin Robinson 
S. Afr. Libs., Oct. 1949, XVII: 2, 73—76. 


Irregularities in South African publishing practice cause cata- 
loguing problems. Much of the material in an Africana collection 
consists of pamphlets, leaflets, pictures, maps, etc. A first principle, 
therefore, is full cataloguing of books and the more important 
pamphlets, and adequate cataloguing for purposes of location, of 
more ephemeral material. In full cataloguing, annotations are 
given as necessary. Indexes to portraits, illustrations and maps are 
of great value. Slight material is entered under subject headings in 
the catalogue and boxed in classified order. Society publications, 
etc. are entered under the name of the issuing body and listed in a 
series entry as published. Subject headings are to subject rather 
than place, with me st “a0 sub-division when necessary. A 
standard list of subject headings for Africana is needed, also a period 
sub-division of South African history, travels and exploration, and a 
list of standard spellings of Bantu tribes, etc. Differentiation must 
be made between the colonies or republics before Union and the 
provinces since Union. Bi-lingual publications need special cata- 
loguing, fullness depending on the size of the library. 


55 
Cataloguing of Periodicals 


Beatrice V. Simon 
Ont. Lib. Rev., Aug. 1949, XXXIII: 3, 237—245. 


A serial collection can be successfully catalogued only in relation 
to the nature of the collection and its purpose. Periodicals may 
be grouped into three broad classes: (i) those which are required 
for their immediate use and are discarded at short intervals: (ii) 
those that remain useful for about five years: (iii) those that, for 
many reasons, are kept permanently. Every library should have a 
clearly defined policy of preservation. There are four necessary 
records to be kept: (i) the record of subscriptions, renewals, pay- 
ments, etc.: (ii) the record of current receipt which checks in each 


issue : (iii) the record of binding : (iv) the record of holdings. The 
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visible index is best in a small library. It can be made to include all 
necessary information and is portable. Cards may be inserted in 
the catalogue at the discretion of the librarian. Ina large library, the 
subscriptions are dealt with by the Order Department, the checking 
in record by the Periodical Room and the holdings record by the 
Cataloguing Department. <A periodical may change its title, its 
frequency, it may merge with other publications, etc. Every change 
affects all departments. The best solution is to have a separate 
Serials Division. 

Periodical Indexes, Abstracting Services and Union Lists of hold- 
ings are invaluable, in acquisition, maintenance of uniformity, etc. 
Library of Congress “ Rules for Descriptive Cataloguing ”’ has a 
useful section on Serials, too detailed for any but very large col- 
lections. The A.L.A. rules are useful in determining the form of 
entry. The catalogue record need give only the exact volumes held 
by the library. Other details can be on the staff record. Any 
bibliographical details on the catalogue cards should be carefully 
planned and kept uniform. 

There are three possible. ways of arranging periodicals: (i) 
classified by the same scheme as the books: (ii) classified by form: 
(iii) alphabetically by main entry, as in the Union Serial list. Granted 
that the collection is properly organised, form arrangements seem to 
offer the best service. A symbol on the spines will help shelving, 
e.g. P—Periodicals, G—Government Documents, etc. The pro- 
cedure for changed titles must be decided. In an _ unclassitied 
arrangement, it is more convenient to shelve each part under its own 
title, placing dummies to refer to other parts. 


56 
The Cataloging of Publications of Corporate Authors 


Mortimer Taube 
Lib. Q., Jan. 1950, XX: 1, 1—20. 

The Science and Technology Project of the Library of Congress 
has formulated a system of rules and techniques for corporate 
author entries. The first rule is that an entry must be the specific 
agency or corporate body responsible. Second, that the specific 
agency is to be determined by information contained in the publi- 
cation under consideration. Third, a list of unit names was estab- 
lished to deal with corporate bodies whose full names are unsuitable 
as entries, e.g. those beginning ‘“‘ Department of...” Entry is 
made under the specific name, with “‘ Department of...” as a 
sub-division. These three rules are compared with the correspond- 
ing rules in the other main cataloging codes. The benefits of 
adopting these rules are claimed to be the speeding-up of cataloging, 
the elimjnation of research which has no bibliographical significance, 
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the reduction in number of rules and in cost, the elimination of 

exceptions and of conflicting rules, thus making for more logical 

cataloging. Catalogers and public can readily learn the system. 

App. I. Rules for Corporate Entries in the Science and Tech- 
nology Project. 

App. II. A note on the choice between corporate, personal and 
title entries. 


App. III. Author Headings for State Publications. 


57 
Second Thoughts on Cataloguing 


A. F. Johnson 
Librarian, Jan. 1950, XXNXIX. 1, 1—. 

The A.L.A. Cataloging Rules for Author and Title Entries, 
2nd edition, 1949, marks the completion of the revision of the Code, 
first published in 1908. A Catalog Code Revision Committee was 
formed in 1930, but owing to the difficulty of co-operation with 
experts from this country, an interim edition was published in 1941, 
the A.L.A. Catalog Rules (Preliminary American Second Edition). 
A more logical arrangement of rules has been followed : Choice of 
Main Entry: Personal Authors: Corporate Bodies as Authors : 
Geographic Headings: Added Entries and References. Gaps in 
the rules have been filled: Mediumistic Writings: Cadenzas : 
ae, secengy and Transcriptions, etc.: Radio Scripts: Scenarios : 
Ships’ Logs. Changes have been made in the rules for Joint Author- 
ship, Thematic Catalogues, Pseudonyms, Encyclopaedias and 
Dictionaries. Examples, typography and format are all improved. 


58 

Stewart’s Tabulation: an extension for Museums 
K. C. Harrison 

Lib. World, Jan. 1950, LIT: 595, 128—130. 


An expansion of G 7o0o for the use of librarians who are also 
curators of separate museum collections. 


59 

Relations between referencing symbols and language 
J. E. Holmstrom 

Rev. of Doc., XVII :. 2, 1950, 20—27. 


The communication of know ledge by word-patterns is prejudiced 
by distortion due to the intervention of varying numbers of patterns 
before the final code symbol is attained. Code symbols should be 
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(a) specific, i.e. should precisely define the individuality and location 
of each item, the more specifically, the longer the code symbol : 
(b) concise, bearing in mind that arbitrary symbols can never carry 
as much specific meaning as grammatically interrelated words : 
(c) orientated, i.e. should use symbols that show interrelationships 
with surrounding knowledge. Various systems of referencing are 
compared, e.g. the “ uni-dimensional ” alphabetical indexing of 
books, which gives no orientation to knowledge, but which is 
concise. The U.D.C. logical classification attempts orientation but 
it is prejudiced by the pre-conceived decimal division of knowledge 
and the disproportionate allocation of topics. Ranganathan offers 
an altcrnative in “facet analysis”? by which symbols representing 
separate aspects are juxtaposed with colons between. This cannot 
be applied entirely safely to Dewey, but Ranganathan obtains much 
greater conciseness in relation to specificity, and also claims to be 
self-perpetuating in not having printed schedules. Devices for 
cross-reterencing and the organisation of multi-dimensional orien- 
tations are considered, e.g. the Rapid Selector microphotographic 
method and the Univac steel tape selector, both of which are handi- 
capped by the lack of standardisation of terms. Certain modified 
methods of indexing, such as Kaiser, attempt greater efficiency by 
the provision of lists of standard terms, which are the only ones 
permitted. 


The author’s own classification under successions of key words 
with his cross-referencing system is explained. He claims that the 
recent improvement removes the U.D.C. defect of making splits 
between successive decimal places according to arbitrary and unde- 
fined relationships. A new system of eleven relationship symbols 
combines economically good orientation with high specificity. It 
is not self-perpetuating, but could be if the terminology were 
standardised. Each indexer can, however, arrange his material to 
his own needs. Individual entries could be more specific by in- 
fusing a form of grammar into key-word code symbols. A standard 
verb of maximum use for the purpose is chosen, and by contractions 
and symbols is shown to be capable of carrying a great degree of 
detail. Samain’s adaptation of punched card machinery for selecting 
literature references translates up to twenty-four groups of six letters 
or figures to the appropriate pattern of holes, and enables the selector 
to be set for the extraction of particular desired combinations of 
words and their automatic reproduction by card actuated typewriter, 
but is weakened by the absence of a standardised terminology. This 
problem confronting documentalists and the efforts to overcome it 
are explained, with special reference to UNESCO activities. The 
article ends with a bibliography of twenty-one items. 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
60 


Training School Librarians ; Cambridge Courses 
T.E.S., 10 Feb. 1950, 100. 


Three months’ courses started recently at Homerton College, | 
Cambridge, for the training of teacher-librarians. Training is given 
in the educational basis of the librarian’s work, appreciation of 
children’s reading, book selection for reference work and leisure 
reading, the technical organisation of a school library, practical 

instruction in binding and the wider study of mss. and the history 
of book production. The two libraries at the Homerton College are 
classified by the Dewey Decimal and the Cheltenham Classification. 
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61 


Library School, University of Toronto 
Ont. Lib. Rev., Nov. 1949, XX XIII: 4, 311-—312. 


1949—50, the twenty-second year of the School, saw the largest 
enrolment, from many provinces. The average age of students for 
the past five years has been twenty-five, in earlier years, twenty- 
three. Most of the students have had previous experience in library 
work, business or teaching. 
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62 
Training of Public Librarians at Illinois 


Herbert Goldhor 
Wilson Lib. Bull., Feb. 1950, XXIV: 6, 430—1. 


The University of Illinois Library,School instituted a new curri- 
culum in 1948. The school offers courses for the undergraduate, 
master’s and doctorate degrees. Success in a placement examination 
exempts graduates from the preliminary courses. Students are 
encouraged to choose their courses to suit their own needs, and to 
include related courses in other University departments. Field 
work in local libraries is arranged. For doctorate students, library 
experience at the professional level is required, a reading know ledge 
of French, German, etc., special study in such fields as sociology, 
psychology, education and political science, and a research thesis. | 
The Library School carries out research projects, e.g. the Laboratory 
Library Program in the Urbana, Illinois, Free Library. The 
University Press publishes the Library Schools publications, which 
are considerable. The School is especially interested in preparing 
students for public library work. 
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REPRODUCTION PROCESSES 
63 


Photographic service points in libraries, archives and museums 
in Southern Africa 


O. H. Spohr 
S. Afr. Libs., Jan. 1950, XVII: 3, 128—130. 

In October, 1949, eighteen libraries, museums and archives were 
photographically equipped and seventeen used the services of other 
institutions or firms. Ten had microfilm readers. Durban Muni- 
cipal Library and the South African Library have microfilm news- 
paper files. Other projects are in preparation. 


64 
U.S. Engraving Process 
Caxton Mag., Feb. 1950, LII: 2, 25. 

The “ Kenman” process of engraving claims a new technical 
development. Engravings are made on special film made by the 
company: the image is produced photographically in line or half- 
tone. Plates are chemically treated so that printing areas become 
ink-receptive while the non-printing areas repel ink. They are thus 
analogous to litho or collotype processes, can be printed on letter- 
press machines and do not require damping to retain ink-resisting 
quality, or any special attachment to the machine. It is queried 
whether a special ink is required. The company claims that re- 
etching is unnecessary and that medium scrcens can be used on 
newsprint. 


65 
The Principles and Possibilities of Diazo-Copying Processcs 


B. de Gorter 
J. of Doc., June 1949, V: 1, 1—11. Illus. 

There are numerous photo-copying processes to-day, of 
varying efficiency and convenience. Diazo-copying processes are 
based on two characteristics of certain diazo-compounds :— (a) they 
decompose on exposure to light, especially ultra-violet, (b) they 
couple with various azo-dyestuff components to form dyes. The 
photo-copying process is done in two stages :—(1) exposure beneath 
a transparent original and (2) development giving a positive image 
directly. Special papers for diazo-copying are often called “ diazo- 
type ” or “ dye-line.” 

(The remainder of the article describes the technical processes 
with diagrams and photographs of the machine). 
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66 
The Duplicator in the Library 


K. M. Newburv 
Lib. Asst., Feb. 1950, XLII]: 2, 19—24. 


The library duplicator can be used for printing reading-lists, 
information folders, reports, stationery forms, catalogue entries, 
standard letters, staff bulletins. Better work could be done by a 
fuller understanding of the various. processes. Most commonly 
used in libraries is the Onset-Cylinder Process, by Gestetner and 
Andrews and the Onset-Drum Process, by Ellams, Emgee, Roueo, 
all producing several thousands trom one stencil. Tint plates and 
specially prepared stencil “ blocks ” can be used for colour work, 
illustrations and headings. Especially suitable for stationery forms, 
book-lists, catalogue entries, etc. is the Offset-Spirit Process, by 
Banda or Ormig. Up to tive colours can be printed simultaneously, 
and about two hundred copies from one stencil. The Oftset- 
Gelatine Process, by the “‘ Ditto ” machine, is especially suitable for 
catalogue entries, and the Offset-Lithograph Process by the Multilith 
machine, provides a wide range of colours. Layout, decoration, 
accuracy and use of a suitable typewriter are most important to the 
perfection of the work. 


(Details of the processes, costs, etc. are given). 


THE ART OF THE BOOK: PAPER, TYPOGRAPHY, 
BINDING, BOOK TRADE 


67 
Is the Manufacture of Books an Art ? 


Bror Zachrisson 
Int. Bull., Jan. 1950, no. 51, 2—4. 


From 1890—1914, William Morris and Edward Johnston 
revived the art of lettering, English, German and American private 
presses the craftsmanship of printing. Cobden-Sanderson set a 
standard of book-design. Between the wars came a reformation in 
mechanical technique, led by Stanley Morison, Eric Gill and Sir 
Francis Meynell with his Nonesuch Press. The Monotype Cor- 
poration, the Intertype and the Linotype provided good new types. 
O.U.P. and C.U.P., Cape, Faber and Faber, Knopf, the Merrymount 
Press, etc. are now producing artistic books at reasonable prices. 
Teamwork, in Composition, Printing and Binding, is essential to 
the making of a good book. 
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68 
Theodore Low de Vinne 


Carl Purington Rollins 
Signature, New Series, 10, 1950, 3—21. 


De Vinne was born in Stamford, Connecticut, in 1828, was 
apprenticed in the shop of the Newburgh Gaveffe in 1842, in the days 
of hand-set type and slow presswork. He lived to see the almost 
universal adoption of mechanical type-setting. In 1850, he began 
work with Francis Hart in New York. He became foreman, junior 
partner, etc., and by 1883, he owned the business, made a complete 
success of the De Vinne Press, and was much honoured. He died 
in 1914. De Vinne’s long association with the Century Company 
was most fortunate. He printed S¢. Nicholas for them, Scribner’ s 
Magazine, which became The Century Monthly Magazine, The Century, 
noted for its wood-engravings, and the Century Dictionary and 
Cyclopaedia, ten volumes, 1889—1906. In 1884, he was ane of the 
founders of the Grolier Club, for which he printed many volumes. 
He wrote articles and books on his craft. 


(The article contains much information on the trade and trade 
personalities of the time). 


69 


Paper from Straw 
Electr. R., 13 Jan. 1950, 51—53. 


The article is written from the point of view of the electrical 
requirements of the industry. We need note only the process, 
which saves the importation into this country of a substantial 
quantity of woodpulp. 

Mixed straw and esparto is used. There are plants at Cardiff and 
Sittingbourne, Kent, supplied by the Cellulose Development Corpo- 
ration. The straw is cut into 2” lengths and is blown up to the top 
of the pump mill building, where it is cleaned and dusted. It is 
then discharged into a soaking machine, containing a solution of , 
caustic soda. The straw is then put into the top of a continuous 
digestion tower, 45’—75' high, heated by low pressure steam, and 
descends by gravity to the bottom. It takes two hours to do this 
and in this time, it is ‘“‘ digested.” The straw, now “ semi-pulp ”’ is 
washed on a vacuum filter, passed through a refiner, and is then 
ready for use in making cardboard or wrapping paper. For fine 
paper, the semi-pulp is treated further, using chlorine gas to eliminate 
the remaining vegetable matter, then is successively washed in water 
and a weak alkaline solution, to leave the pure cellulose required. 
The pulp then goes through rotary fine screens and dirt removers 
and is finally bleached. 
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7 
How can we select the right paper for the job ° 


Leslie G. Cottrall 
Paper Market, Jan., Feb., 1950, 16—17, 51—3. 


Papers must be tested for printing, writing, packaging, household 
uses of all kinds, cable papers, condenser tissues, creping, etc. 
Requirements for printing, for letterpress, litho and offset, have now 
been clarified. A good printing surface must have the qualities of 
uniform and smooth surface, wettability towards printing ink, 
opacity and whiteness, and strength. It is essential to give specific 
treatment to a paper to suit its particular job. 


(Details of processes and testing machines are given). 


71 
Practical Paper-making; the constituents of paper 

F. A. Craig 

Paper and Print, Winter 1949, XXII: 4, 389—392. 

The quality and characteristics of papers are largely determined 
by their fibrous and chemical ingredients. The determining factors 
governing commercial usage are: availability, initial cost, conver- 
sion cost, percentage yield, bleachability, length and strength of 
fibre: these qualities are found particularly in cotton (the purest 
form of cellulose), linen, hemp, manilla, jute, wood, esparto grass 
(best for printing art and bulky book papers) and straw. In their 
native countries, sugar-cane, barnboo, sabai grass, mitsumata, paper 
mulberry, etc. are used. Most papers have a percentage of waste 
paper, but 100°, waste makes a low-grade paper. The fibrous 
materials are blended according to the type of paper required. The 
chemical constituents are added to the stock in the beater or in the 
stuff chests. Chief of these are (1) sizing agents: rosin size and 
alum, gelatine, silicate of soda, casein or starch : (2) mineral loadings : 
china clay, calcium sulphate, calcium carbonate (for cigarette papers), 
titanium dioxide: (3) dyestuffs, coal-tar or aniline dyestuffs and 
pigments. All paper contains a percentage of water. 


72 
Modern Bookbinding: Lining 
Charles Waters 
Paper and Print, Winter 1949, X XI]: 4, 385—6. 

The durability of a book depends on the type of lining and the 
glue used, which must give ease of opening without breaking. It 


is still necessary to use a hand process when cased books are outside 
the range of the machines. Particularly good machine processes are 
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those by the Smyth and Murray Liners, which can supply up to 
three linings, head and tail bands. The Flexiback Liner has a wide 
range: in this process, books are lined before trimming. Book- 
cases are usually made from straw-boards, mainly Dutch at one time, 
but now increasingly British-made. The weight of the board varies 
according to the type of book, from 16 0z.—24 oz. or 32 0z. They 
are cut to size as required. Leathercloth, usually 50” wide and book 
cloth, 39”’—4o” in rolls, 36 or 72 yards long are used for the cases in 
a great variety of colours and designs. ‘* Hollows,” strips of heavy 
paper between the boards of the case, give strength and support. 


(Details of processes and a photograph of a Back Lining Machine 
are given). 


73 
B.M.C. “ Unsewn ” Binding Machine 

Brit. Pr., Jan—Feb. 1950, 35. 
‘The Book Machines Co. Ltd. announce an attachment to their 
flexiback book binding machine for the preparatory operations in 
‘“unsewn ” binding. The method of glueing the separate roughened 
leaf edges ensures efficiency. There is no interference with the 
pleating which enables the lining to take the shape of the book. 
The dimensions of the books may vary between 4” x 3” and 15” 15" 
and in thickness, from 1/8” to 1”. 


74 
Mildew—its cause and cure 
Bkb. and Bk. Prod., Feb. 1950, 44. 

““ Mildew ” is caused by micro-organisms, whose spores, in a 
moist, warm atmosphere, quickly become molds, deriving their 
food from the material on which they form. During their growth, 
they produce carbonic, citric, glucomic, fumacsic, oxalic or other 
organic acids damaging to this materia!. To discourage mold, 
every part of a book must be treated with the inhibitor most suited 
to it, and both manufacture and storage must be kept biologically 
clean. The best preventives are thorough cleanliness, sunlight, dry 
circulating air, temperatures below 65° F. Adhesives provide an 
especially fertile field for growth. Cedar wood and clove oil or 
saddle soap applied with a clean linen pad are recommended for 


leather bindings. 


75 
Plastic jackets safeguard library bindings 


Bkb. and Bk. Pr., Jan. 1950, 45—6. 

New York Public Library “‘ jacketed ” volumes are now protected 
by a transparent cover, paper-over-board covers being inadequate 
to library strain. Silk-screen replicas of the original jackets or 
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alternative covers are used in the pyroxylin-impregnated buckram 
rebinding, with lettering on the spine. The Newark Library 
Service provides for books in publishers’ casing, loose covers, 
available from a local firm in all sizes, with transparent fronts and 
re-inforced top and bottom edges. Sprayed plastics proved uh- 
suitable for protecting book covers made of paper on board. 


76 

A new type Vickers Book Stitcher 

Paper Market, Feb. 1950, 32. Photo. 
Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd. has produced a new book- stitcher, 

with a penetrative capacity of 1}” at a rate of 160 stitches a minute, 


and is capable of stabbing up to 2}”. Details of the machine are 
given. 


77 
The Book Market in 1949 
Author, Spring 1950, LX: 3, 63—5. . 

17,034 titles were published in Britain during 1949, a record 
number, but sales per book have fallen, especially in the fields of 
novels, children’s books, poetry, critical studies and anthologies. 
But for educational books, topography, travel and popular biography, 
demand has increased. O.U.P., Macmillan, Longmans, Hutchinson, 
Collins, Hodder and Stoughton had the largest output. Australia 
is Britain’s best overseas market, followed, in order of revenue, by 
South Africa, India, U.S.A., New Zealand, British Africa, Scandi- 
navia, Eire, Canada, etc. The cheap paper book market is likely to 
increase and there is still a demand for de luxe editions. It is the 
‘* middle-class ’’ market that has been most affected. 


Nofe.—On page 67 is a Table showing British Book Production, 1949, with the 
numbers of new editions, translations and limited editions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


78 

H. W. Wilson 

Milton J. Ferguson 

Lib. Rev., Spring 1950, no. 93, 291—294. . 
Halsey W. Wilson worked his way through college by mimeo- 

graphing and book-selling on a small scale. He conceived the idea 

of his Cumulative Book Index to help the University book store: the 

service grew rapidly and The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literaiure, 

The United States Catalog and other indexes and guides followed. As 

the Head and Director of the Wilson Company he has the complete 

backing of a large staff and the co-operation of librarians. 
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The Survey of Bibliographical Services 
UNESCO Bull., Feb. 1950, IV: 2, 521—529. 


Bibliographical services: their present state and possibilities of im- 
provement has been produced by UNESCO as a further effort to 
encourage international bibliographical services. UUNESCO’s main 
function is co-ordination. Each annual programme since 1947 has 
included a number of bibliographical projects. In 1948, a survey 
was planned, in co-operation with the U.S. Library of Congress and 
other national libraries, and with IFLA, IFD and ICA. Sources of 
Information for fundamental education by Mrs. K. O. Murra of the 
Library of Congress was the first work produced, followed by a 
report on bibliographical services (designed as a working-paper for 
the 1950 Conference). The report emphasizes that we need mech- 
anism for bibliographical services on a world scale, based on under- 
standing of the component parts: comprehensive bibliography : 
selective bibliography: national bibliographical activity: inter- 
national bibliographical activity. 


80 
Bibliotheca Typographica 


Ellic Howe 
Signature, New Series 10, 1950, 49—64. 


A descriptive bibliography, about 185 items, selected from the 
author’s own library, under the following heads: Printing-types 
and Typography : Typefounding and Type Specimens: French 
Printing: The Technique of Printing: The History of Printing : 
Bibliographies of Printing. 
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Canadian Index, 1948. Annual Cumulation 
Gladys Shepley 

Ont. Lib. Rev., Nov. 1949, XX XIII: 4, 330—331. 


The first cumulation of the Canadian Index, A Guide to Canadian 
Periodicals and Films, was published in 1948. Sixty-four periodicals 
are covered. Indexing is under Author and Subject, plus a few 
titles. Subject headings are in English, with appropriate see 
references from French to English sti Films are listed under 
subject, and also as a complete list under the heading “ Moving 
Pictures produced in Canada (1948).”’ Reviews are listed alphabeti- 
cally under the heading “‘ Book Reviews.” 
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The Documents and Publications of International Organiza- 
tions 


A. D. Roberts 
Rev. of Doc.,’X VII: 1, 1950, 3—17. 

Numerous organizations, (a) the United Nations and its Special- 
ised Agencies, (b) other inter-governmental organisations, (c) non- 
governmental organisations are constantly producing source material 
of value to scholars. The author lists (1) current or recent biblio- 
graphies and indexes covering the publications of more than one 
international agency: (2) U.N.O. lists of documents, excluding 
Special Agencies: (3) international conferences: (4) directories of 
organisations pre 1939, post 1945: (5) directories of conferences 
pre 1939, post 1945. Bibliographical information is specified when 
it figures in the works listed, and the emphasis of the list is on Social 
Sciences and Organisations. The problem of collection and preser- 
vation of these publications is examined with a view to the use of 
microfilm or microcard. Bibliographical standards are suggested 
for organisations to adopt in their publications. The idea of a 
serial bibliography or index to all international organisations is 
rejected as impracticable, but it is felt that a monthly bibliography to 
U.N.O. and the Specialised Agencies should be made immediately 
with monthly and annual subject indexes. There is a need for a 


general directory of international organisations, and for bibliograph- 
ical material on international conferences, especially in extending 
indexing and abstracting services. A bibliography of forty-four 
items ends the report. 


83 
A Brief Guide to Government Documents 


Ellen Jackson 
Univ. of Ill. Occ. Papers, Feb. 1950, no. 7. 


The paper is based on current practice in the University of 
Colorado Main Library, where a public document is defined as any 
publication of a legally constituted agency of government, national 
or international. The library is a full depository for United States 
government publications. A selective policy is followed in collecting 
State and foreign publications. Documents are classed by issuing 
office rather than by subject, on a scheme devised by the Office of 
the Superintendent of Documents of the United States Government 
Printing Office. An example is :—A 13.4: 27 


A United States Department of Agriculture 
13. Forest Service 

4: Circular 

27 Number 27 











State publications and those of foreign countries are classed on 
similar principles. ‘The documents shelf list, a card file arranged by 
call number, gives a complete record of holdings. Some outstanding 
items, usually by a known individual compiler, are represented in the 
main catalogue. 


Guides to Government organisations are invaluable, e.g. 


U.S. Division of the Federal Register. U.S. Government Manual 
The Book of the States 

Blue Books of the several states 

United Nations. Yearbook of the United Nations 


The Printed Indexes and bibliographies of the office of the 
Superintendent of Documents provide guides in subject approach : 


U.S. Superintendent of Documents. U.S. Government Publi- 

cations Monthly Catalog 
. . Catalogue of the Public Documents of . . . Congress 

and of all the departments of the Government of the United 
States. (The Documents Catalog). 

Poole, Mary Elizabeth. Document Office Classification 

A Catalog of Books represented by Library of Congress Printed 
Cards . . . 4 vols. 


also others covering previous periods and Congressional Documents. 


Standard periodical indexes give good coverage, e.g. The 
Readers’ Guide, the Industrial Arts Index, the Bulletin of the Public 
Affairs Information Service, the Education Index and the Agricultural 
Index, the American Political Science Review, the Latin American 
Series, issued by Library of Congress, Documents of International 
Organizations, a selected bibliography, quarterly by the World Peace © 
Foundation, and the Check List of United Nations Documents. 


(Further bibliographies and books about U.S. Government 
Publications are cited). 
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English Pictorial Music Title-pages 1820—1885; their style, 
evolution and importance 

A. Hyatt King 

Library, March 1950, 5th Series, IV: 4, 262—272. Plates. 

The subject is vast and the English contribution considerable, 
yet there are only two works in English, Art Score for Music by 
Marian H. Winter, 1939, Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
and Illustrated Music Titles and their delineators, by W. E. Imeson, 
privately printed, 1911. Music title-pages are either (1) decorative 
or ornamental, or (2) descriptive or pictorial. Nineteenth century 
English practice usually reserved the decorative form for serious 
music, the pictorial for popular pieces. The influence of lithography 
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began to be felt in 1820. Engraved title-pages became less frequent, 
but lingered on until 1840. Often a title-page proper is missing, 
page one having a full caption title, imprint and vignette at the top. 
A sales device, needing a full page, showed a reproduction of some 
well-known singer. The first use of chromolithography in music 
publishing was in 1841. Nelson and Jeffreys and Louis Antoine 
Jullien made colour printing popular for music. There were 
several designs, the unframed picture type, those with borders of 
various kinds, rectangular, panelled, medallion, “ gothick” .. . 
George Baxter designed twenty-three prints for music from 1850 on. 


(There is much descriptive detail). 


AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS AND READERS 
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Jane Austen and her early public 

Charles Beecher Hogan 

Rev. of Engl. Stud., Jan. 1950, New Series I: 1, 39—-54. 

Jane Austen was more interested in writing than in publicity. 
But before she died, two of her novels had gone into second 
editions, and one into a third. Her total profits were about {/700. 

Sense and Sensibility was immediately liked and sold steadily: it 
had favourable reviews in The Critical Review and The British Critic. 
Pride and Prejudice, in 1813, was praised by The Critical Review and 
The Quarterly Review, it aroused much comment and interest, and the 
author began to be known by name. Mansfield Park was much 
admired, but the reviewers ignored it. The publication of Emma in 
1815 showed the extent of her reputation. It was by permission 
dedicated to the Prince Regent, was reviewed in The Quarterly by Sir 
Walter Scott and promptly found readers outside England. It was 
well reviewed also by The British Critic, The Monthly Review and The 
Gentleman's Magazine. 

Four days after her death, Jane Austen’s name appeared publicly 
tor the first time, as the authoress of the novels. Her fame was soon 
increased by Macaulay’s comparison of her with Shakespeare in 
The Edinburgh Review, January, 1843, and by the publication in 1870 
of the Memoir by J. E. Austen-Leigh. Sir Walter Scott’s admiration 
of the novels increased with the years, and there are frequent remarks 
about them in his journal and letters. References to her by the 
literary world of her day aré numerous. Scott, Miss Edgeworth, 
Jeffrey, Miss Ferrier, Miss Mitford, Lockhart, Whately . 
Cardinal Newman, Harriet Martineau, Southey, Macready, Anthony 
Trollope, Longfellow—have all recorded their enthusiasm. The 
American demand became as great as the English. 


(Much detail is given re publication, etc., and quotations from the 
authors mentioned) 
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